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and south, with an average width of 8 miles and a mean
depth of 1300 feet, but shoaling southwards to the ford
between the Lisan promontory and the shallow west shore.
Its water is nearly as clear and blue as that of the
Mediterranean, but salt, slimy, and fetid beyond descrip-
tion ; its taste like a mixture of brine and rancid oil; and
its buoyancy so great that the human body will not ^sink
in it, strive as the  bather may.    Bitumen bubbles up
plentifully from the bottom, and with the sulphur, nitre,
and rock-salt that abound along the shore, sufficiently
explains the density and the nauseous taste and smell of
the water.    The tale that the water and the exhalations
from it are alike fatal to animal life is less than half true.
The 26 per cent of saline matter precludes indeed the
existence of fish; but birds fly along its shores and over
its surface as lively as in the mountains on either side.
From the observations made in 19 01 by Mr. Macalister and
Mr. Masterman, it would appear that there are variations of
level in the Dead Sea ranging from about 1^~ to 2^- inches.
It is joined from the east by the Wady Mojib (Arnon),
which was surveyed in 1898 by the Eev. P. Cady, and
found to enter the sea by a wide chasm and an immense
delta extending many hundred feet beyond the shore-line.
At the south end of the lake lies the rock-salt ridge
of the Jebel-Usdum, beyond which, extends the desolate
salt marsh of Es-Sebkah, fed by the Wady-es-Safieh flow-
ing from the Wady-el-Arabah. *   This now dried-up water-
course forms a southern continuation of the Ghor depression.
But it does not extend, as was long supposed, to the Gulf
of Akaba at the he'ad of the Eed Sea, but only to a water-
parting near the Bedouin camping-ground of Arabah, some
500 or 600 feet above the Mediterranean.    The Wady-el-
Arabah is regarded by Edward Hull as a line of main fault
or fracture continuous with the Jordan Valley, which,
however, never reached the Gulf of Akabah.    Terraces of